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spirit of her comrades. They, in turn, speak of their
virtues, their natural gifts, and their love for their native
country, to which they are so much indebted, and in duty
to it they are ready to turn their attention to things of
war; for, say they: " The Attic woman is no slave, and
has sufficient courage to take up arms in her country's
cause: now, war shall be a care to women."

These reflections have a decided importance in a con-
sideration of the social history of the times by suggesting
how the female sex developed under the trying conditions
of war.

In the poet's delineation of Lysistrata, the scene in
which she describes to the assembled Athenian and Laco-
nian deputies their political sins gains special importance.
She possesses historical insight. By recounting historical
facts, she reminds them of what the Laconians have done
for the Athenians, and what the latter for the Laconians,
and awakens them to general Pan-Hellenic interests, for
which they should labor in common instead of weakening
their power in fratricidal war. In this address she char-
acterizes herself as follows: ''I am a woman, it is true; but
I have understanding; and of myself I am not badly off in
respect of intellect. By having often heard the remarks of
my father and my elders, I have not been ill educated/*

We have then in the Lysistrata the women of the day led
on in a great patriotic movement by an educated and elo-
quent woman. The play exhibits a constant battle of words
between men and women, each grouped in a chorus. The
women seize the Acropolis and make themselves experts
in the science of war. Their plans succeed; and the hus-
bands are reduced to a terrible plight by the novel resolu-
tion adopted by their wives to bring them to terms. Envoys
at length come from the belligerent parties, and peace is
concluded under the direction of the clever Lysistrata.